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iBSTWCT ' . 

The phenomenal growth in enrollments in occupational 
courses since the early sixties' signals a new direction for the 
community college movement. Pro* a predominantly 

<baccalaareate-oriented institution the community college has become 
an occapational^oriented institution. The statistics on the college, 
state, and national level attest to this phenomenon. Until the- . 
Sixties enrollments in the fqcationaj and technical courses ranked a 
low second" to enrollments in the transfer courses. Today,, it is not - 
unusual to find colleges, even entire' statg^systems, whose 
occupational jenrollments exceed transfer enrollments. It is too, early 
for obsequies over the transfer function but the evidence indicates 
that occupational education is becoming the community college's major 
function in terms of credit enr^JlXment For the next fiVe year^ 
enrollments in vocational education will at least equal enrollments 
in transfer education, a realistic balance in t^rms of the Aptitude - 
anlBe'conomic status of students and the differentiation of functions 
asong higher education ^institutions. Enrollments in botli of them 
however may be lower than enrollments in community, adult ^and 
^.developmental education. The danger to the transfer function It^ 
.more in the gro'wth of the community education movement than in the 
•growth of occupational education. (Author/LH) 
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Introduction 

The phenonfenil growth in enrollments- in occupational courses since 
the early Sixties signals a new direction for the conmunity college 
movement. From a predominantly baccalaureate-oriented institution 
the comnunltjf college has become an occupatiorral-'oriented institution. 
Whereas before ,the 1970s occupational education advocates bemoaned the 
"enphasis on ttie- tra*nsfer fun«,tion, today it is the educators in the 
transfer sector who are watching helplessly while their courses and 
programs arei>eing scuttled- to make way for career education courses 
and programs. • , " 

* The statistics on the college, state, and national le>/'el attest 
to this phenoihenon. UntiV the Sixties enrollment;^ in the vocational 
and technical courses -ranked a low second to enrolments in the transfer' 
cQurses. Today, it is not unusual to find colleges, even entire state 
systems, whose occupational enrollments exceed transfer enrollments. 
It Is too early for obsequies over the*transfer function but the 
evidence indicates that occupational education is becoming the comnuinity 
college's majojr function in terms of credit enrollment/ If this, trend 
corrtinues tt will mark the fulfillment of the hopes of the junior college 
leaders who have maintained that occupational education should be 
the primary mission y)f the community college. 

As remarkable as .this metamorphosis appears it is no more remarkable 
than that the process took more than haTf-a century, since at no tilme 
""did community college leaders place the transfer func^ion above the 
occupational function. », In their speeches, writings, official publications 
the inajor theme has always been that occupational education "1s.., the 
most significant aspect of the rapidly spreading" junior college movement" 
(Eells, lS41b, p, vi). ' • ' ^ \ 

This theme dominated the activities of their national organization. 



the American Association of Junior Colleges. At annual conferences . 
and in official publications vocational ^ucation i:ficeived major 
attention. ^ In ,1939 the Association's Coninission on Terminal Educatiof) 
conducted a fo^ir-year study funded t>y the GeneraJ Education Board, 
a study which still ranks as one o'f the most extensive on terminal 
(vocational) education*. Three volumes covering The Literature of 
Junior College Terminal Education , Present Status.^of Junior College . 
Termiryl Education , and Why Junior College Terminal Education ? were , 
written, edited and/or compi^d by the^ Executive- Secretary of the Assoc- 
iatioa.^Walter Crosb/Eells (Engleman and Ejel]^, 194U Eells, 1941a, 
1941b). ' While terminal education is featured in the titl^ of the 
three monographs there is never any doubt that the Commission's objective 
was to. furthe? the cause of terminal occupational education. The Com- 
mission also prepalVed a Statement of Fundamental Principles that is 
a'S vital today as it wds in 1940. According to the framers ht the 
Principles "the junior college. . .essentially a community institution... 
has a special obligation to meet fully the needs of ifs own constituency, 
[and since] the junior college marks the completion of formatl education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people,.. it should offer 
curricula designed to develop ecor||mic, ^ocial, civic, and personal 
competence." .To meet. this responsibility they dedicated their efforts 
"to aii.d junior colleges to formulate €uggetted curricula'whicji. . ,w^ll 
meet the edljc^tional needs of youth who will complete their ^formal 
education in the junior college" (Eells, 1941b, p. 1). ^ * 

The Commission's reports* record th^e contributions the early 
leaded made on behalf of occupational education. Specifically, 
they defined occupational educat.ion; emphasized it^right to be con- 
sidered collegiate education; solicited support from community leaders, 
legislators, governors and presidents; created curricula comparable to ^ 
those in the transfer category;* and provided an associate in arts 
degfee for graduates of the program. 'They equated vocational Education 
with the welfare of society. 



This legacy did not produce immediate benefit; probably because 
It attempting to change a concept' of collegiate education that i 
was too firmly established, ^or to the large majority of students 
going tO'College meant working for a baccalaureate. However, educators, • 
never fiave u|^^e. concept that occupational education was a legitimate 
•collegiate function of the two-year college; although surprisingly, 
very few wOuld go- so far^as to give it equal status with transfer 
education. The empha^Sis orr the terminal character of occupational ; 
education wasMts mbst serious handi^p. ^ r * 

Another factor that handicapped the growth of occupational programs 
was the* small size of the average college. Although the number of 
public' colleges and enrollment* increased at phenomenal rates,, the 
average number pf students in a College remained below'1,000 until 
1946. If California colleges were not included the average would 
be considerably ]ower. Colleges with low enrollments could not 
o^fer many occupational courses. Costs fcould bfe prohibitive. 

Eells (1941a) reported a direct relationship between size and 
enrollments— the small colleges (up to 99 ^tudenlfs) had 10 percent 
in terminal curricula; the medinjm colleges'(100-499 students) 32 
percent; tl^ large colleges (500-999) 34 percent; and the very large 
colleges (1,000 and over) 38 percent. By region the Middle Stat€^ 
i colleges had 22 percent, the North Central and Southern each* had 30 ^ 
^ percent and the Western (CaliforniaJ had 50 percent. No public junior 
colleges were reported for' New England. 

Eells (1941a) also pointed out (what ha9-*)ecome a refrain of the 
advocates of occupational education) that while 77 percent pf freshmen' 
did not continue their education ''beyond the sophomore year only 35 

m 

percent of the regular students were enrolled in terminal curricula, 
still another. factor thafworked against the introduction of pccupational 
courses was the association of some junior colleges with the high schools. 
In these colleges the administrators favored the academic coarses ' 
because they were more attractive to ttie senior high school students 
than vocational^ courses, they entailed no new facilities or 4quipknent, , 
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they (;Duld be combined with'fourth year high school courses if enrol 1- 
ments were small, and they w^uld not require the hiring of more teachers 

Enrollment statisticsyconfirmed thepreference of students and 
probably a large segment of the professional staff for transfer 
education. From 1917 when McDowell reported that 18 -percent of the 
offerings^ in public junior colleges were vocational, similar reports 
followed at frequent intervals.,^ The percentage of offerings never 
rose beyond a high of 35 percent (Eells, 1941a). 

Enrol Ipients were even more discouraging; they rarely exceeded 
25 percent.* In 1930 Chnstensen found that catalog listings in 
occupational offerings represented one-third of the total curriculum % 
but enrollments were only 20 percent (Efogue, 1950). EeTl^ (]941a) * * 
reported 35 percent in terminal curricula in 1938 but %hen students 
^nroHed in<i|on-vocational terminal curricula are e/cluded the percent- 
age drops to less than 25. . ^ 

These statistics were disappointing to the leaders. -Eells who 
was one of the strongest proponents of* terminal education anij ordinarily 
optimistic about T*ts future admitted that "recognition of the terminal 
function, .-.existed more as aspiration in the minds of administrators 
than as realization in the experience of students and parents" 
^I941a, p. 18^. Earlier, Kemp in' 1927 observed that in vocational' 
education Califdrnia colleges 'had "done no more than make initial 
gestures" <Eells, 1941a, p. 21). By 1930 only 16 percent of ttie 
Califoi^nia junior college students enrolled in vocational currictjla. 

The situation following World War II was no better, perhaps 
a little worse, than before the War. It seems as if the efforts of 
the Commiss-ion on Terminal Education had no effect. The multiplication 
^of junior colleges and the large increase in total enrol lipent were 
not reflected^in vocational enrollment. 

As in the Mrly period vocational education advocates, coritinued 
to pjf^ess for niore vocational curricula ahd courses and for greater^ 
effq/rts to encourage students to enroll in' them. Indicative of this ' 
stress on occupational education is the amount of space accorded to it 



iQ Official publications. For examp^^T— Wiethe second edition of 
' American Junior Colleges (1948)' in the chapter on tl^e Development of. 
the Junior College Movement,' Phebe Warl* devoted 12 lines to the pre- 
paratory function but more t^jan a page aod one-half to the st'atgs 
of techrvicffl (occupational) education. She observed that "despite 
'the growing interest in and the overwhelming need for terminal . 
'education. . .the development of these courses generaTly has been very 
slow" (Ward,* 1948, p. 15). In fact, she felt it safe to generalize 
"that effective terminal courses h5>te never been offered^n sufficient 
nuniers to meet the need for them-»-that is, terminal courses which ^ 
provide education both for an occupation- and for personal adequacy" 
, (Ward^ 1948, p. 14). * . ) 

In tJvBir evaluation of terminal curricula Starrak and Ajghef^ 
wrote in 1948.; ^ - 

"One , might infer from the numerical daid-^rrtfia? 
there exists an extensive and vig^rcJus development^ 
' • of terminal curricula in our junior colleges. 

T^e fact is, however, that many of these data are 
misleading. ^...J^rloany instances they seem to have ^ 
• • been obt-aihed by an ana\ysis of 'junior coMege * 

ji^^logs, CUjse studer|ts of the^actual situatit)n 
' ---^r' tell a somewhat differeht story. They have a^ 
. strong suspicion that many of the 'terminal curricula 

reported are composed of the same old traditional 
subjects simply regrouped in a #ore^ functional ord;eV, ^ 
but without any fundamental changes in objectives 
\ or* content. As such, they are xjuite inadequate 
t9 serve the needs of terminal students" (1948, * , 
p. 33).' • 

They quote Hollinshead as being unimpressed vlth most junior college 
termina*! courses which are "largely traditional and rtonfunctiona\ . 
The sad paVt of this situation, he added, w^^^that junior college^ 
♦"wou^d beg>n to occupy one of the most important placed in American 
education [tf the^] woujd offer courses close to^he interest of the 
Vtudent, and suited to his abilities. ..instead of trying to imitate^ 
th^our-year programs" (Starrak and Hughes, 19^8, pp. 33-34). . 

Two' years later^ Bogue, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges pleaded: "Cobnunity colleges itigst strike 
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out boldly, demons'tr^te that they aro^not bound bx_tradi tion or the 

desire to ape senlbr colleges for the sake of a totally false nation 

of| acatlemiC'respectatJility. " He waroe^h the educators* that unless they 

acted the legislatures wauVd-follow Texas's example of setting a minimum 

of "40 percent o^M^f^ograms. . .in so-called terminal fields^. . .[to] 

jUAWy'^or sta-te aid" (1950, p. 313). 

As late ars 1960 Venn pointed -out that only one-fourth of conminity 

college students were enrolled in occupational programs with half 

of them in California and New York and another 20 percent iH Illinois, 

Michigan and Pennsylvania (Monroe, 1972). AfteA analyzing the occupationa 

offerings in 511 public jur^ior colleges in 1967 Smith reporte'd ^hat 

thQugh there was "considerable variety in occupational off^ring^, 

the number and percentage -of ^ch offerings dre found in only qne^ - 

third' or less*of'the public junior colleges" ([1^69], p, 4). He 

'concluded that "the public jupior CQllege accords transfer^ education 

continued emphasis, and though the number of dffferenlf^occupational 

offerings has increased, th^ number^JL "junior colleges offering occu--' * 

pational curricula has not increased ?u|}StantiaTly" ([1969^ p. 7). 

^It is refreshing to find a critic^who was able to report more 

dispassionately on the issue. '^d^Wr counsl[|^ed two-year college ' ' , 

educators to: , ' % ' " . , ^ 

^ . /"Recognize the *comparati vely' li^t emphasis o,f 

the institutions 'as a whole bn the terminal m- 
|L , - function and the heavy emphasis on the transfer 
^ programs. If by its own practices this institution 

y is not really unique in serving a terjninal function,' 
• no arttempt should be made to convince tKe, pbblit^ 
that it is. different from the four-year college 
in this respect. Likewise, those who are not 
connected with the junior college but look at it j 
in theoretical terms should examine its record'.** 
' more cldsejy; they should not be too quUk to 

condemn the two-year college 'for not ertiphasizing 
the terpiinal function but rath^ should consider 
the societal and cultural values- that account in ♦ 
part for, t|ie situation" (1960, pp. 116-117). 

Though enrollments were not as high as critics thought' they should - 

be, two-year college educators were not as indtffererjt to occupatiboal 
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:;>Teclac3itlo>v^^ was claimed nor had they neglected this area^^^ y they ' 
had**beeh indU^er^nt or neglactful they would not have been able to ^ 
t a^oniOodate'tfTe ^large numKers that began to>enroll in occupatlo.nal 
toursas inn^fe^iniddle Sixties. Rather, a case can be n^de that, 
^^t jejijt sjrTSl*'»Wocld War II j two-ye«r college administrators fiave 
-^^^vo^ed/ajr^ch-oi^ moTe ^t^ and energy , on 'occupational ^dyoation than 
on trSJpfefer education. For one thing^they had few four-year college 
patterns toimitate' fn occupational education. ^ For anbther, they 
^ could pp^nt out that- the number of students enrplle^Hn occupai*ional . ^ 
'programs did not dec^eas^*. which ^in itself was notable in am era 
wjien a' baccalaureate education was held in as high esj:eem as ever 
in Anterican^ histot;y, V ' * ' . • 

* . Desp'ite the disappointing li)w enrollments in occupationaT program^, 
a great deal. of j^rogress was made in establishing them as an impor'tant • 
J)art of the junior college curriculum, fa developing two- and one- - - 
year programs, In publiciiing their* worthiness', in dressing that *. 
. semi^t-ofessional education was no less collegiate than transfer education . 
Symbolic^^is the'AA degree for semi professional ^nd occupational 
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The Turni ng Point ♦ • ^ . ' - 

Tlie turning point for vocational education -xame*sometimg during 
the middle Sixties. Not only di^ occup^ti'onaT en?ollment increase * " 
in nulnb^rs but it increased at .a higher rate than either total enroM- 
ment or transfer enrollment. There is no question. a^'^ut the durab-iVi-ty 
of the phenomenon. No matter what the unit of' ipeaskirement— first-time 
fresNian enrollment, headcount, full-time equival-ent (FTE), student ^ 
credit hours ,*fltajors , graduates, faculty— the steep upward movenient • ' * 
is unmistakable. ' ^ . » 

Before, presenting the data documenting this' phenonienal curriculum 
reorient^ti^ ^ the public -two-year colleges [a few -observations 
are in brder. \ > ^ ' ^ 

Altliough tha terms "occupational:*' and "transfer" commonly represent 
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'the two most important curriculum functions of the two-year col-leges 

they ar^ not universally used vn state and college reports.. Other 

terms, more or less synonymous, are current. In generSil these termr'are 

^a: Transfer--lib^ral^aVts, baccalaureate-oriegted, 
college or univ&rSity parallel, pre-professional , 
academic, ppofessiorval , and advanc^; 

• b. Occupational— technical , vocational, career, 
^ occupational extension, supplementary vocational , « ^ 

apprenticesRi p. 

The dynamics of the commumty/college situation are creating cross- 
currents thjt-seem to be veeriJ<9> the ^nstitution- in still other 
direction?.' The simple Qurriiulum_enpQ^|^|BWBk of trajisfer 

'and.occujpatipnal education ii^^'rfargirj^jj^HPII^x of categories.' 
Th^se new enrollment categories, not TSTily Decome significant in y 
the total -enrollment but, as a group they^w^e matching or exceeding- ' 
enrollments 'in the traditional tratisf'er and* occupational . The 
composftion of this'gcQup varies from state to state. In Florida ' 
the group includbe's: undecided, develofnjentaU community instructional 
service, other petrsonal objectives*, in Illinois: undeclar<ed', general . 

^ studies, remedial /development, vocational skills; a^d in Oregon: other- 
reirnbursable, nonreimbursable and' separate contract further defined , 
as self-improvement or complementary courses *to other approved courses/ 
programs. Although it Js recognized that thi? category includes transw 
fer and occupational siwaents, there is no way except by a survey 
of the students or an Analysis of the original data to determine the 
numbersvwho are transfer or ocojpational . A Joint'Legjslative 
-Commission -in Vi<ginia which did walce ? student survey in 1975 "re- 
veal05l that a substantial number of students, reported as unclassified, 
could Veason^bly be placed in one-pf ^the^hree principal programs..^ 

^university paral lei , . , .occupationaJUtechnlcal ^."l [and] developmental" 
(Virginia State Genial Assemt^ly, .J|p5, p. 4).^ Thus, the 45 percent 



of "Unolasslfied" reported by the 



itate agency declined to 11 percen^; 
f^m 18 perCent'to 33 percent; 



^he' University ParalTel wicreased 
the Cccupational/Tethnical increased from 30 perceojt to 5T percent; 
the Developmental dropped to 5 percent from T percent. ' In 1975 
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unclassified students in Hawaii took»32 percent of their work in 
*dccupatTonal education courses'and 68 percent/ in general education' 
courses. In 1971 the comparable percentages vfere 29 and 71* (University' 
af Hawaii,* 1975a). Of the 12,110 Iowa students enrolled in general 
adult edutatipn for 1975*76, 6,760 or nxire than half were in career 
education programs and only 200 in college^level programs (Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction, [1976]). 

The 1976 and 1^77 Directory of Community, Junior^i and Technical 
Colleges contain a new category* "community education enrollment,. ' 
defined as the total number of people participating in noncredit 
activities sponsored by a college" (American Association qf Cornnunity 
and Junior Colleges, 1976, p. 3). The:size of this group is approach- 
jng that of the traditional cre^lit enrollment. Almost one and a third 
million were reported for October 1975 (American Association of 
Comrmjnity and Ounior Colleges, 1976). The next year 3.2 million 
^ were/eported for 1975-76 (American Association of Community and > 
^Junior Colleges, 1977). The traditional credit enrollment for October 
1975 was 3.9^ million; ^or October 1976 it was 3.94 million. Community 
education erj|rollment, whi^ch may include some occupational students, 
is usually separated from the three' curriculum tfr credit enrollment 
categories: occupational, transfer, undeclared. As a ruTe',vStates 
do not report community educa.tion participants. An exception jIs 
Illinois which yearly reports "Participant's in Community ^ucation and ' 
Conmunity Services Offerings^," ^ The number has increased from 26,225 
in the Fall of 1972 to 218,000 (estimated)' in t\)e Fall of 1976 
(Illinois Conwunity College Board, 1976c). ^ ' 

Because of" the increase of the other undeclared category the praportion 
of occupational and transfer to the total enrollment has d^lined.^ In 
Illinois for example, occupational and tr;ansfer comprised 82 percent 
of headcount enr6llmei<lt in the Fall of 1968; 67..percent in the Fall 
of 1976 ^Illinois Community College Boar4, 1976b). In Oregon the. 
comparable urtdijplicat64<^^count percentages were 70 for 1968-69 
and 56 for 1975-76. ' 



Although the rate of increase for occupational enrollment has 
usually, been- higher" tharv for transfer enrollment, the actual* transfer 
enroUment has also irtcreased substantially over the period 1968-1976. 
Again using Illinois and Oregon as illustrations the transfer enrollments 
for the same' periods were respectively, 49,700 and 107,000 for Illinois; 
22,700 and 40,800 for Oregon (TabU 1). In some jjears during the period 
declines did occur; in Illinois, from 77,400 'in 1971 £o 67,460 iji 
1972, by less than one percent in 1976 from a high of 108,000 in 
1975 (Illinois Community College Board, 1976b); in Oregon by 15 in 
1972-73 and by 426 in 1975-76 (Oregon Statb Department , of Education, 
1977). — ' . ^ . 

National data may include i ndependent , £s well as, public college* . 
enrollment. State and college data are exclusively public college 
enrollment. ^ i ^ . ' • 

National Enrollment 

Despfte variations in estimates Of the national enrollment in- 

"occupational courses they^do s^ow consistency in the upward trend. 
The estimates vary from one-third to more tRih one-half. The Bu^,eau 
of Labor Statistics reported in 1968 that 40 percent of all fullftime 
and part-time student^ jn t;wo-year colleges were enrolled in careen * 
training programs up from 34 percent in 1,964 (Bushnell, 1973).' Monroe 
in his Profile of the Community College estimated that in 1972 ooe- 

-third of all community college students l*ere enrolled in occupational 
courses. Parker's yearly ^urvey^ of selected two-year institutions 
report that more than half of th^ students enrolled in basically 
career programs— 58 percent in ^973-74; 57 percent in 1974-75 (Parker, 
1974a). Parker al^o noted that "the thrust toward technical education 
continued its vigorous upward motion in 1974-75" (Parker, ^975, p. &) . 

The Increase in federally-supported programs was phenomenal ,^ from 
171 thousand in 1964 t^ almost 1.6 million in 1974. In 1964 the 
postsecondary (institutions accounted for 3.7 percent of all enrollments 
in such programs;. in 1974, 11.6 percent (U.S.' Department of Health, 
Education and .Welfat»e, 1975).' 

. . - 10. 
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• , TABLE 1 . 
OCCUPATIONAL AND TIIANSFER ENROLLMENTS 
AS A PERCENT OF THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



State 



a,b 



Year. 



Total 



OcCupat 



% TotiJ 



Transfer 



% Total 



FlQrIda 



Hawaii 



#^^llinois^ 



:*^Io.a,^ 



Massachusetts^ 
fVisslsslppr 

* 

Ne><dda^ 
Oregon"^ 



^ Washington 



1970-71 
1975-76 



1969 
1976 

1968 
1976 

1968-69 
1975-76 

1967 
1974 
• 

1972-73 
1975-76 

1972 V 
^976 

1968-69 
1975-76 

1967 
1974 



Headcount 



107, e30 
169,790 



25,980 
47,400 



Headcount 
8,200 
20,880 



3,660 
9,090 



Headcount 



89,530 
325,830 

21 ,4«/ 
43*770 



23,450 
108,330 



7,860 
21,080 



Headcount 



\\ ,620 
28;110 



<,0^0 
16,540 



Headcount 
33,420 
45,750 



10,150 
14,980 

800 
2,130 



FTE 
1,430 
4,980 

UndupTicated Headcount 



24 

28 

45 
44 

26 
33 

37 
48 

44 

■ 59 

30 
33 

56 
43 



80,940 
201 ,770 



33,86 
72,02 



FTE Fall Quarter 



42,1^0 
80,200 



11,-260 
37,650 



42 

36,^ 

27 
4& 



78,940 
105,280 , 

3,170 
9,980 

49,750 
107,050 

9,790 
10,580 

'5,360 
9,000 

M6»230 
20,400 

480 
2,150 

' 22,740 
,40,760 

, 28,839 
41,940 



73 
62 

'39 
48 

56 
33 

46 
24 

46 > 
32 

49 
45 

43 

28 
20 

68 
52 



Sources: 



?Flor1da State Department of Education, 1972, p/39. 
"Florida State Department of ^ Education, l^>^7, 'p. 28. 
^Un+v§rs1ty of Hawaii, 1974- 

diversity of Hawaii,' 1976, p. 9. \ 
rllHnois Conmunity College Board, 1976b, p. 5. 
ifew* State* Department of Public Instruction, [1976], p. 12. 
gMatr{x fo% Planning , 1975, -p. 39. • 
^Mississippi State &y)artment of Education, 1975, p. 2. 
s Donnelly, 1977. - 

'{Oregon State Department of Education, 1977, p. 5. ' 
Washington State Board for. Community Cqllege Education, 
1975,^ Table 14. ' * ^ 
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State Enrollment j 

Data from st^te reports (Table 1) for the period since tne middle .~ 
1960s show t^)at the rise in occupational enrollment inore than kept 
pace with the large rise in total enrollment and in most states 
outstripped the rise in^transfer enrollment. The data show for each 
of the states the'total, occupational and transfer enrollments for 
designated years and the percent of occupational and transfer enrollment 
to the total enrollment for each of the years. 

A word of caution is necessary in interpreting the data in Table 1. 
Because enrollment statistics are not reported uniformly those tn 
Table 1 are intended to show only the trend in the individual state 
for the period indicated. As is evident the unit of measurement-headcouVit, 
' unduplicateti he^dcount, full-timl^ equivalent* (FTE) varies. Mso, <^ 
some are opening fall enrollments; others fiscal year enrollments. 
And the states differ in classification of students* and in the kind 
of student enrollment reported. 

fcin 6 of 9 states listed in Table 1 occupational enrollmei\t as a . 
percent* of total enrollment increased while transfer enrollment as a 
percent of total enrollment decreased. In Oregon both occupationaj^ 
and transfer enrollment declined--the former from 42 to 36, the latter 
from 28 to 20. This decline probably reflected the^ stricter accounting 
practice in reporting reimbursable and nonreimbursable programs. 
In Hawaii, the higher groiyth for transfer is partly attributable 
to the change from* vocationally oriented schools (four bf th^ seven 
Hawaiian colleges were originally vocational technical Achool's) to 
comprehensive community colleges (Lombardi , 1975). HW^ida started 
its ct)mmunity college system in 1971 with a goal pf 60\percent 
enrol liiient in occupational education, a goal that was attained only , 
in 197^. Since then 'the proportion has been lower in each year-^SjJ 
percent in 1974, 50 percent in 1975, 43 percent in 1976 while the 
transfer enrollment increased to 33 percent, 38 percent, 43 p^pcent 
respectively (Donnelly, 1977). 

Data from other states not included in Table 1 whife not as 

12 ' . - 

11 ^ 



complete are supportive of the trend toward occupational education. 
For example,-* enrollment in occupational programs in Caliform* jumped^ 
by 38 percent in 1970-71 over 1969-7Cf, stayed within a 6 to 7 percept 
range until 1974-75 when enVo]'lment rose by 20 per'cent. The 1 975-76 
rate dropped to 3 percent (Ei-ssler. 1977). During the 1976-77 fiscal 
year "three-fifths of all .. .enrol lees purs'ued some occupational 
training goal" (California Conmumty C,6lleges, 1977, p. 2). Nearly 
40 percent of the ADA (average daily attendance) was generated jin _ * 
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vocational education classes. In 1968 m p^cen|| of the North 
students enrolled in technical programs, 29 percent in vocatloral 
and 29 percent' in college transfer; in 1974 enrollment in techrical^ 
"programs increased to 57 percent, while enrollments in vocatioral and 
transfer each fell. by 5^ercent (Shearon and. Others, 1976). Tte * 
North Carolina statistics include enrollment ir> the technical institutes 
whose transfer enrollment is miniscule. In ]975 occupational ^nrol^- 
ment^ln Virginia represented approxtmatfely 51 percent of the total 
(Virginia State Geiieral Assembly, 1975).' 

^- : ' < • 

Col lege Enrol Intents . ' ' 

'"'College repSvts confirm' the shift from the transfer to the 
vocational programs. In a five-year study 19?jO-1974 of day class 
enr4llmervts at Lo^.Angeles City College, Gold found that enrollments 
increased in 12 of 17 career departments whereas ^nroUnients Jncreased 
in only 6 of»15 noncareer departments (Gold, J975). For the 9 colleges 
'of the Ll)s Angeles Com^nunity College District (1977) 65 percent of 
the 137^^00 J tuden^s enrolled in 1975 were classified as vocational 
up, from 50 percent in 1969. In a^^port from Prince George's Community^ 
College In MarylaTid Jor.the 1969-1^3 period, enfpllments in career 
programs grew'from 747 in FalX^969 to 2,557 m Fall 1973, representing 
a'^42 percent gairj-in contrast to a 79 percent growth rate for the 
total ^enrollment (Larkin, 1974b), Prince George's graduations by j 
p^rogram typ^ sh4%ierd a s>ihilar patt€rn--the 57 graduate^ of career 
prograiws represented 19.percePt of the 302 , graduates in 1970; the 
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395 career program graduates in 1974 represented 49 percent of the. 

*807 graduates' (Larkin, 1974a). , - - ^ 

A'1973 report of the Macomb County. Community College in Michlgaor 
\ ' .... 
noted: nhe |||ft to occupational educatijjn continues.. Ove>" 46 

percent of tf^Btudents, by headcount, y^ere in occupational prograrrtl 

during the 1972-73 school year 'compared- to about 44 percent durjng* • 

t^e 1971-72 schoo] year." Credit hour's in occupational Credit courses 

Increased, frofrt 35 perc^'ht^of the'^ total In the Fall of 197) to 44'» 

•perpent 'of th-e total in S|5ii*inJ *^ 1973'(Macomb County Community , 

Co\lege. }973. p. 1). * ^- • 

faculty Empltfyment , ' ^ . ' * * 

, • TKe .enrollmeM r*ise' Is 3% o^ reflected in employment o^ occupa- ■ 
tTpnal instructors. Pnal^f'S' survey of, ^lew* staff and faculty hired 
in the*Tall,,af \?7^ by" Cat^fornte cal leges'' ^hoWed th«t "the academTlO 

**/ •* 'Nik * ' ) > ^ 

ahcl*,libera| art^ areas' Continued to be cJjB pressed" vHiile t/ie^gtcupational 

areas were fiourisfjing. ! "Thei'p^ra-proflfessiprfat, otcupationa^ , 'and V 
♦VQcatlokfal/llechnical training programs, Bspecially in \he industrial ^ * 

trades, employed sizablje numbers of nJw itif^",'*' approximately 25 - 
^ percent o^'ttte* t|Lal (Rhanr,* 1977, p. 3).j 'In-'^^^ois, ij^^S^ 
• Inkf ructors with less*^ thar;i 'a baclhftlor 's ^degree Tp<"imacily occupation^al 
-insxruptorS) comprised abogt 4 Vercent tff *the' fuTl - and p^rt-tiroe ^ 
"'facult/. (Anderfon and Spencer, 1968)^^ 1970 fhey! comprised 9. 7 

percent (II I'iriolV Junior Co Uegfe eoa/d^ 19>1)1 • . ^ . • ' • 

Causes of Rise . - '/ ^ V ' 

This spectacular developmf^ in occupational education^'is *; 
a-^^cibutable ^to manV pauses., ye hAe al ready ^mentiondd the le,gacy 
WVl^ the feeders ef.the jfif^6w^c^>ege movement. ^ W-ithout the foun-. 
^aj^ionsK^they ^laid the xpmmuni^ty colleges would-;not have been equipped" 
to* gndert|ke' the, grea]t ext)ar>^ionVpf fhe l^ate <Srixties and the early ^ 
Seventies, ^^k)t.to be kf^ermoli^d are the i^nportunities,^ goacfings, 
'sometimes barbs^of't^^ eamy*a^nd later 'leaders-to prod community 
' colleges to^develop^occuptionat- curricula 'and courses. 



Among the other causes for the rise in occi^pationa] enrollraerit 

are: - ttie Vocational Education Act ot 1963 and the 1968 Amendments; 

the large increase in the number and siz^ of <libl<ic two-year-colleges; 

tlje Career Education Movementrchanging econoanc conditions,, particularly 

the higli unemployment among- four-year college and university graduates; 

the increase in part-time, .women, disadvantaged, handicapped ^d o]der 

Studenfs; tf\e upgrajdin§ of insfitutions and the transfer to or the 

absorption by the two-year coUeges of adult edtjcation programs and 

^post-secondary occupational programs formerly operated by the ^^econdary 

sfc+iools: ' ' A, • , - - 

-* • * f 

• The Vooational Education Act of 1963 and the Amendments of ,1S68 

broadened the criterion for federal aid from the less-thari-college 

level' of the Smith- Hiigljes Act of 1917 to college-leVel ^ourses that 

do not "prepare individuals for employment in 'occupations. . .general ly 

, considered professional, or whieh requires a baccalaureate,, or higher, 
degree" (bavenport and Others, 1976, p. 18). Along with the new 
criterion Congress appropriated funds generously: $^.9 million in 
196a, $707 million in 1972 and $981 million in 1974 (Da/enport and 
Others, 1976). .In addition. Congress earmarked additiorval funds 
for vocational program^ for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

State and l^ocal allotments f^r occupit^ional education more than 
matched the federal appropriations*. FQr every federal dollar 
appropriated state governments and local districts provided more than 
three dollars in 19^8, almost fiv^ dollars in 1972, and more. than six 
dollars i/i 1974 (Davenport and Others, 1976)..^ In general, per papita 

'gVants to colleges are larger for occupational courses than for 
Itb/Bral arts'cpur^es . * ♦ . ' 

These fuhds came at a time w^ien coUeges were increasing in 
number and»s1ze--a cofiditlon which, as Eells pointed out, is conducive 
to the growth of occu^TatTonal courses and curricula. Between I960 

'and 1965 the number of public two-year institutions increased from 
405 to 503'a*nd enrollments /ose from 566 thousand to more than one 
mjlltpn. By 1969 the comparable figures were 794 and two fnillion. 



Four yefffs later the colleges numbere<J 933 and enrollment exceeded 
• t+tree nriUion (Drake, 1976-), 

*As enrollment increased so did the occupational curricula and 
programs, in Illinois whire "many of the [new] district^ were formed 
on the promise to the electorate of having Ijpwards of fifty percent 
af the programs in vocational and technical education" (Dobrovolny/ 
and Slark, 1975, p. 2), t+ie number of curricula in 1975 was 1,871 
0 or 66 percent of all durricula (Illinois Community Col.lege Board, 
1976a). In Florida associate degree and certificate otcUpat'ional 
programs exteeJed 900 ^Florida State Department of Education, 1977); 
The number' of different curricula ip states- with many col-leges^ 
exceed 200; the smaH'Hawai^ system oT. college^ offers 'approximately 
80 different day programs (Career Information Center, [19^]). ' 

In the early 1970s '^he -concept of career education, ^nunicated 
by 'Commissioner of Education-, Sidney P. 'Marland, Jr. aroused a 
■ ^ great doal of favor^Sble .sentirflent toward occupa^iprlal education, 
^s with the terminal education rubric of the 193Qs career education 
is. not synonymous with occupational education, but it is very closely 
associated with it. Much of its appeal rests on its premise th/t 
' al,l education- is directejd toward a job- whetheih a trade*, a craft, a . 

semi profession or a profession. The distinction between vocational • 
* '^and aca^mic becomes less important to the ^ind*i vidual as he seeks ' 
the career suitable to his needs, abilities and preferences.^ An 
important aspect of pareer education* is the prowse of reentry to the 
educational system at any time an individOal finds it necessary, 
either for upgrading an old skill or learning a nefc one. 

Dijjectly and indirectly the relatively high unertiployment among 
four-year college and university graduates has h'elped occupational 
'education and has u^idermined or at least raised doubts about the 
long-held assumption that a ba'ccal aureate or higher. degree is certain 
to lead to a high paying jol (Trivett, 1977). In the (Did-1970s, 
according to Freeman: "f^r th^ graduates of ^the mid-1970s, fallilig 
salaries, scarce joU opportuhities, and dwindling career prospects * 

. . ' 16 • . 




pre the new real ity" ^(1976, >p. 31). At the jame time wages in the 

blue collar industries have been increasing at a high^ate, in some 

jobs at a higher ^te than whtte collar and professional jobs. Both 

of these developments have made occupational education more appealing 

to community college students and they have caused some of the un- 

employed senior college graduates to turn to the comnunity college 

to leam a sk^ll to tide th&n over until the professional job situation 

improves. How -many of the lattpr are enrolling is not known, probably 

not as many as claimed. The significance of this economic dislocation 

insofar as it affects the acceptability of occupational education 

lies in the reexamination of the thesis that a senior college education 

assures a greater earning capacity than a two-year occupational education 

(Lee. 1976; Bethune. 1977). > ' 

fhe growth in part-time;- vlomen,^ disadvantaged, handicapped 'ajnd 

older students' has contri^ttted.Ho the rise in vocational enrollments. 

Bushnell points out in his study that while 40 percent of all fu*l- 

and part-time students enrolled in career-training programs only 25 

percent of full-time students did so. The proportion of women who 

chose pareer programs was 3S percent^ While among men it was only 

17 f^^rcent (Bushnell, 1973). Disadvantaged and handicapped students 

are encouraged to enroll in occupational programs through special 

grants. State and local college reports indicate that adults desire 

occupational ly.-related courses. The large occupati'onal enrollments 

In California, Florida, Iowa, North Carolina and Oregon consist large^ 

♦ 

ly of older, part-time students. (See for example An Analysis of 
LACCD Enrollment Trends by Los Angeles Cormunity Co11eg,e district, 
1977.) • . . • 

Some of the large irmreases are the result of the upgrading of 
institutions or the transfer to the comnunity colleges of functions 
formerly performed by other segment^ of education--the secondary 
and adult schools, technical institutes and area vocational schools 
or centers. This has been fiJ0st marked in Florida, wh4re 14 of the 
, 28 community colleges have a department designated as an area vocational 

, ■• ■ " ' . ■ 
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--elation- schtJOt^dlTthers have cooperative acreements with school 
boards which operate area vocatiooal-techmcal centej^s; in Iowa where' 
all of the public comnunity colleges are merged with area schools; 
in Nebraska wh€re the state is divided into technical community college 
* areas; and i/i North Carolina where the technical institutes ^re part 
af the comnunity college system (Lombardi 19750 . In some states 
(California, for example) comiwimty colleges have expanded their 
occupational offerings with and wi thout formal agreements with other 
institutions. Because they were or are/still associated legally wvtt» 
the public school system sucjn community college <tistr1cts as Long Beach, 
San Diego, and San Erancisco offer nearly all of the dccupa^ional 
education In their areas. Similarly, in CiTicago alt of thp adult 
•and' vocational education programs were^ transferred by the city to 
the community college system (Lombardi , 1977). 

The combination of these forces has counteracted to a considerable 
.degree those Qpen and subtle forces that* caused studertts, their parents, 
and society to place the baccalaureate over t-he occupatior>al programs. 
-In 'its Statewide Master Plan for 1978 to 1987 the Maryland Stat^ 
Board for Community Colleges reporte«hat the ^Mncreasing-emphasis 
qn occupational programs reflects changing va4-U€S and attitudes among 
students and their families as to the level of e<lucaticm required to 
qualify for desirable employment opportunities. This shlft^is re- 
" fleeted in national projections predicting that throughput the next 
^ Jecadfe 80 percent of available jobs will require less than the 
• ftchelor's degree" (Maryland State' Board for Community Colleges, 
^ iVl. p. 34)."^ • * 

( The popularity of occupational .programs has .led to competition 
ajTiong colleges in all segments of post-secondary education--publ 1c , ' 
independent and proprietary. No longer are* community college educators 
being prodded to develop more occupational programs. The emphasis 
today Is on coordination to prevent proliferation and duplication. 
Paradoxically, state coordinating agencies are being empowered to keep^ 
Institutions from establishing unnecessary or duplicating {rrograms 
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and to fequire/them to discontinue obsolete or weak pro^grams while 
state funding patterns and federal grants contlftoe^to encourage the 
establishnient of ipore programs. Another outcome is the muting of - ' 
th(B charge that occupational education is a subtle fomt of- tracking 
and part of the coo*ing<^out or f iltering-t)ut process .designed to keep 
the poor» the disadvantaged, the low aptitude out of the transfer , 
aiHl baccalaureate programs. . * 

Reli abilH^ of Data 

1 . 

Questions have been raised^ about the data regarding occ,upational 

.courses and students. Some observers believe that the premium on 
vocational education in terms oT higher funding patter-ns encpurages 
colleges to classify as vocational programs that in the past were 
classified as general education or liberal arts. Some distortion 
may occur as a result of the great stress on occupational education. 
In order to show high enrollment in occupational- programs educators 
may classify as pccupationa'l students those Who take at least one 
occupational course, whether majoring in an occupational or liberal 
arts transfer program.- However, ^stortions that .may occur as ^he 
result of the high favor, financial .incentives and pressures to 
encourage enrollments in occupational courses and programs are evened 
out in the longitudinal data covering the period since the middle 
1960s. Enrollments are also affected by the addition* (or deletion) 
of institutions and by the transfer of functions from or to other 
segments of education. 

Vocational education leaders conscious of the criticis^ns relating^ 
, to the statistics <ire refining their'data collection. ^In a$Wition 
to the U.S. Office of Educational Vocational Education Classification 
.states have their own definitions. California, for example, has 
developed a Student- Accountability 'Model (SAM) for the "uniform ^ 
method for classifying occupational courses and identifying occupa- 
tional majors" (Gold and Morris, 1977, Preface). Under the SAM 
guidelines an occupational course is defined as one which is (all 
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thre%): 



(1) intended to develop skills and related knowledge 
needed for job f>erformance . 



(2) part of the,<;ou!fse sequence of an occupational ^ 
program offered by the college. 

(3) designed primarily for job preparation and/or 
job upgrading or updating and not for general 
education purposes. 

Prior to each semester, the occupational administrator (or his delegate) 

should examine all courses offered by occupational departments, 

number eacrli with an appropriate CID (Classification of Instructional 

Disciplines) or USOE nurrter (U.S. Off-ice o/Educational Vocational 

Education Classification), and follow (or precede) the number with a 

priority letter as follows: ^ - ^ 

. ^ A, Apprenticeship 

B. Advaifte^ occupational < 

C. Clearly occupational 

D. Possibly occupational 

E. Ilon-occupational 

(Gold and Morris, 1977, p. 6). ^ 
As a result of a similar redefinition c/f classifications of 
courses by a Washington coumittee of deans of instruction working with 
the staff of the State Boerd for Comnunity College Education the 
academic increased by 4 per^t and the vocational decreased by 
4 percent (Price, 1977), 

Another criticism relates to the reliabiHty of statistics 
on majors, especially as made by entering students. Again, there is « 
some validity to the criticism. However, here the statements can 
be compared with the volume of student credit hours in the various 
categories and thie degrees awaVded. Where'^avai lable the evidence 
Confirmrthe upward trend of vocational enrollments.* 

Concerns 

Ar a result of the enrollment surge occlapational educators are 
becoming less defensive about their place in ^higher education. Their 
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*-|Mmber has Increased and more of them ar^, being appointed to admin- 
^, ^ Istratlv^ pos,itions, mostly'Sq vocation|l areas,^jtjut occasionally 
, ^ • *1n positions involving supeKisidn In atademic areas. Upgrading ' 
of instrOctors, started in the 1950$^ supported by t^\^ enlarged 
f-il^ apprqpri anions that m^k^ possii)le stafj^ -development programs, arid 
s encouraged by salary schedules tlrat provide in(;entives for academic 
^ ' degrees, is partly respo^i|)le for,th| greater conf'ictence and 

assurance displayed by occupational i^stru^itors. Many, of them have 
acquired bachelor's and maker's degjrees, removing one of the most- 
potent ^b)ols of inferiority in the academic commurvity. 

All these factors— ||gp^wit <urge, staff*upgrad1ng, 'and ; 
J ^ financial support from business, i'rjdu^try and governme'nt--'have 

given occupational educators a buoyancy that shows up in new courses,- 
programs, teaching strategies. Me^hy occupational educators aVe 
euphoric, with a self-assurance sdmetlmes tinged wvth smugness, if 
not arrogance. The slower enrollment growth rate of recent'years - ^ 
thfy consider a temjfcrary pause. They have a large reservoir of 
fur|ds, mostly public but some private and foundation, to underttke - 
studies and sophisticated research on every conceivable aspect of \^ 
^ occjuwfcional education:, preparation of model cojjrses apd programs; 
^student profiles; follpw-up of graduates^; needs assessments; guide- ^ 
.lines for choosing new courses and curricula; crHeria for weeding 
out the obsolescent and the weak courses and programs or'for bolstering 
and upgrading others to conform to new devejopmej^ts in job specr Si^J > 

. Ifications! • ^ * 5 ^ ^ 

They^have flexed their newfound power in*seVerA,l ways. Under 
the aegis of the American Association of Confiunity and 'Junior tollies ' , ^ 

they have organized a Council of Occupational Education ".t0 4)romote ^ 

^ , ilfceresti and concern in occupational educatior\ and foster cooperation ^ 
^ among-educational organizations" (Milwaukee Area Technical College, 
[n.d,]). Their confidence in the future is ijgst noticeable in 
projections oi new courses and curricula. As an example, for the ^\ ' 
nexi five years Maryland community colleges are proposing 244 new 

i ^ 
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occupational programs in d^jtrast to the 11 new programs projected 
for the liberal arts or transfer (Maryland State Board for CommiJnity ^- 
Cfljleges, 1977). They do not seem to be overly concerned that 
Krtining of large numbers of skilled workers and tjechnicians may 
lead to the kind of imbalance between supply and derr^ that has 
plagued the professional Educators. ^, 

They are flattered, though apprehensive, that four-year colleges 
and universities are showing greater interest in two-year occupational 
courses and programs. »Some are'granting ^dv^nced stand,ing to ' , 
gradua'tes^ occupatiflhal programs and many, are adding "two-yea/- 
programs ^their curricula (Rinehart, 1973). The danger community 
college educators^ee in-these developments Ues in two directions: 
1) loss of enrollment through the competition, and 2) the possible 
upgrading of occupational prog^ams to b^ccalaareate level, thereby 
transforming them 'into transfer programs, as has happened to other 
occupational programs (Jacobson, 1'977^). ^ - - ^ ^ 

Educators in the liberal arts, humanities, general education 
ar^e skittish, fearfwl that the higher favor enjoyed by vocational 
;^ducation will mean .the' slighting of their disciplines. Faculty 
in the liberal arts, humanities and general education who stand to 

• lose the most in the shift to vocaticJUal ism, see their once popular ^• 
cTasses fading--in some areas, such as foreign languages and literature 
almost lo the varvlshing^point. But they are incapable of countering 
the attrition. 'Parker, w*io has observed this char^ge'-through his 
apnual enrol Imeot^ surveys, warns: 

"The oscillating pendulum of educational public 

• ^ opinion,... has-^wung, or may swing, too far from - 

the academic base of the liberal arts. Indeed, 
the caution flags* should be out against an educational 
cour*se Jhat leads to a continual restriction of the 
liberal arts and general education courses so that 
* 5 career education programs, while apparently being 
broadened in their vocational scope, are in effect 
being narrowed into overly sp^ialized career 
education. channels" (1974b, p. 463). 

Conferees'at the American Association for Higher, fducation meeting 
' • ' 22 . ) 
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in MarciT 1977, viewed "the process [(of vocational orientation shaping 
currt^ular .plans) as] full of dangerous Mmpl ications for general 
education anrf for academe's tradi^tiona} -focus on liberal learning"^ 
(Jacobson, 1977b, p. 31. 

Most of this concern about vocational ism becomjng the wave of 
the future comes from the senior college and university educators 
("Is VocationaPl .Education the Wave of the Future?", 1975r; thei^ 
^is considerably 'less concern among comnunity college administrators. 
As subscribers to \he marketplace as the determinant for ^urricular 
offerings, they accept vocationlism today as a response to community 
needs just»as yesterday they accepted transfer education, and 
tomorrow they will accept comnunity education. For them the major 
criterion Is need, as expressed by , enrollment. 

While thfr, debate goes on over the blessings or dire consequences 
of vocational ism, acconroodation is taking place reminiscent of that 
which took place shortly after the sciences were introduced intd*The^^ 
curriculum. "The issue," according to Epsign, "is whether seemingly 
bipolar content areas can incorporate their combined strengths into 
the educational process" ("Is Vocational Education the Wave of the 
Future?", 1975, p. 47). Van Aalst suggestsXhat "liberal arXfi --need^ 
to adjust tO' new vocational realities and take responsibility for a 
larger segment of the population" ("Is Vocational Education the Wave 
of the Future?*;, >975, p. V). According to Noojin Walker, vice 
, president of Pensacola Junior College, "career education does not 
dictate a ipovement away from the curriculip of traditional liberal 

education or of... general eduction But [it] does require^ 

^relating] -man'^s cultural and humanistic advancement to his work- 
to the occupations of the disciplines" (Jacobson, 1977b, p- 3). 

Occupational education has always enjoyed the support af business, 
industry and the state , and naflonal governments. Today it i% receiving 
att^rttioo, j^not approbeition, from the higher education comnuntty. 
It may be too early to hope on the limited basis of occupational 
transfers t;hat the dichotomy which has existefl between academic and 
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occupational education will disappear. It may also be Utopian to 1^%' 
believe that the "social hierarchy of occupations" and our proneness *. ^ 
"to rate. . .occupatioas^ the basis of an intangible scale which ' ^^-^'-^i 
tells us that one-^cupation [or profession] is better than another" 
*4iave disappeared (Barlow, 1962, p. 11)' As Harris points out: 
"Call it what you will— technical education, career education, 

occupational education House it in modern laboratories. Poirft 

to excellent job opportunities Promote it on national te^ision-- 

the status gap is still there" (1973, p. ix). Notwithstanding, tKe 
various factors that account for the enrollment surge point to a 
greatly improved status fpr occupational education in the community 
college^, "now at'last fecogpize^i as a major function, of most two- 
year colleges" (Harris, 1973, p. vii). 

Conclusion * ^ 

' Wbat about the next five years? Obviously, the high growth rates 
experienced^ since 1964 cannot be sustained indefinitely. Unless the * 
community college becomes primarily a vocational-technical post- ^ 
secondary institution the occupational enrollments in the credit 
programs will probably hover around 50 percent of the total enrollment: 
If the adult and noneredit occupational students are i/icluded 
in the count {he enrollments could go to 70 percent. 

As noted above Parker reported 58 percent in 1973-74 and 57 * 
percent in 1974-75. In the comprehensive community 'colleges the .* 
credit occupational enrollments are more likely to approximate 40 
percent of the tbtal enrollment. In the eight states in Table .1 
^the range is from 28 percent for Florida to 59 percent for Massachusetts. 
Of the other states only Hawaii, Iowa and Nevada have more than 40 
percent. Nevada reached a high of 62 percent in -1973 but fell back 
to 43 percent by' 1976. Florida's 28 percent for 1975 i$ low, bec^se 
the noncredit and adult vocational education enrol Invents are not ' - 
included. Other states with high' percentages are California, 60 ' ^ 

percent in 1977; Virginia, 51 percent in 19.75; and North Carolina, 
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82 percent in 1974', a figure that would be much lower if the enrol 1- 
^ rents in the technical institutes were excluded (Shearon,and Gathers, 
1976). ^ \ ' 

Were it nat for the transfer of adult and vocational , functions 
to the community college aiKj. the inclusion of enrollments of technical 
and vocational institutes in the state and national figures the 
dis4)arity between occupational and transfer enrollment would not 
be so large. On the other, hand, the increasing number of occupational 
^ p^grams being offered by four-year colleges and universities 
favors transfer education. At the^e insfitutions occupational 
program -graduates are likely to get advanced credit for many of 
their course's— which proliably contain a large percentage of lower 
^division liberal arts and^cience courses. Illustrative of a trend 
is the growth of transfers- from the North Carolina technical insti- 
tutes from 106 in 1971 to 189 in 1973 (North .Carol ina State Board of 
/'Education^ 1974). 

The enrollment increase in occupational education programs does 
not mean the end of the liberal arts in the community colleges. 
Students have not given up their aspirations for baccalaureate and 
higher degrees. Many students while pursuing two-^^ear occupational 
programs continue to enroll in the liberal arts transfer.courseC 
, , tVtt>i hope that these courses will be useful later. /More important, 
"educfators, in, their effort to make occupational programs more a^ttracti 
to students and more acceptable to sefnior colleges include liberal 
arts, humanities an(f general education courses. * 

Until very recently transfer enrollment had not declined. 
'In factr'though the growth rate has been lower than that for occupa- 
tfonal. enrollment in the^credit programs transfer enrollment still 
V exceeds occupational ervrollment in many states, in Florida by 105 
'thousand to 47 thousand (1975);^ in Mississippi by 20 thousand to 
V5-^housaml (1975-763 and in Hawaii by IQ thousand to 9 thousand 
%{i9"76). Semester or sludent credit hour enrollment in the transfer 
' courses tops enrollment in occupational courses by a wide margin. 
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For example, tn Florida in 1975-76 enrollment in advanced and profess- 
ional CDur^s^ totalled 2.846 million semester^ hours , in occupational 
courses the total was 1 . 559* mi 1 lion (Florida State Department of 
' Educatio^ 19Z7j': In Hawaii for the F^ll of 1974 enrollment* in ' 
general education totalled 121 thousand credit hours against 56^ 
thousand in occupa'tional education (University of Hawaii, 1975b). 
Comparable fi gures fp^^ Illinois during 1972-^73 were 2.T million versus 
.94 milliOi (Illinois Public Coomunity'CoVleges, [1974]). This record 
is rtoteworthy when one cohsi'ders the decline that occurred in such 
cptfrses as -Aiiierican history, American government, foreign languages 
after states, colleges arid/or universities dropped them as graduation 

- • * 

- reouiremehts. 

> *• . 

The'balance is likely to tip toward transfer enrollment when the 

number of graduates in vocational education grows s6 largeasto > 

create the kind of cfisloca^ion between graduates and jobs that has 

existed for some tirril in a^eas^associated with graduates of^ f our- 

year'col leges and universities. In which case, according to Freeman's 

(1976) cobweb m^del enrollment j^i 11 decline because of the low 

pVospects for jobt in overcrowded occupational fields. Conversely, 

.the tn^sfer programs will become more attractiveT as fewer graduates 

in professional areas reduce the competition for jobs, in those areas. 

Moreover,' there is some skepticism "that vocational ejlucatibn can 

much to help solve high youth unemployment" ("Voc Ed Does Little 

To Solve Youth Unemployment^'Hii^ch," 1977, p\ 586). Wirtz calls 

attention to the emergence of a sterner truth: "There is not today 

and wjll not be as long as we stay on our presint course enough 

employment to absorb all the young pf'ople whose training was based - 

on the prospect of a particular kind of employment" (1977, p. ^69). 

He warned ^that "talk about jobsjwe say are there when they are not 

[comesj very close in the 1970s to playing... a shell game" ^(1977, 

p.^275). 

That an imbalance between iJccupationall education and jobs 1s a ' 
possibility was also feflected-Jjv-^Jrmer's statement: "Fewer rather 
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than more graduates with certain skills may be better for a period of 
time to make it p^ssitfl^' for those already P9sses5^ng the skills to 
b^e employed" (1973, p.*82). The*1ieightened efforts on articulation 
^ imong the segments education, ahd on coordination among colleges 

in a region or a state are d'irected toward attaining "a better balance 
' between "the ou'tputs of education and the requirements of the economy" 
(Finch, 1973^. 8). ' . * ^ * 

- Counterf*ng these warnings are reports of occupationa,l educators 
that the great mkjority their graduates "sometimes as high as 
, 96 or 97 ^rceirt" are placed in- jobs (Jacobson, 197Ja, p. 3). 

' " 'While the ascendancy, 9f the occupational function will^ persist 
for the future it would be a serious mistake for the* community college 
to adopt a pdlicj ot benign neglect of the transfer function or to 
^counsel students not to entpr transfer programs on the basis of job 
market'.conditions*' or worse on the bash'of socioeconomic or cultural 
Status. Ho better strategy could be devised to ensure that few 
' , *of the coninunity college students will be prepared for the positions 
requiring more than a certi ficat^ or associate in arts, degree/ The 
glut of educated peopxle in the^labor maj^et is a serfous problem 
for all of education. Howeve^,', the Unemployment problem is not 
.peculiar to educated jpecple. Despite the concern for ffie 6vere^ducated 
Americans their unemployment is considerably less severq than that 
of Jhe uneducated. 

i ' tocatiooalism is not the greatest danger to the"\ransfer function. 
Actually, the number of transfer majors who make the trar^^itn to 
upper division Ms not much smaller than it was in the h^day of 
transfer education." Now, as in pre-1960s, not more than 25 4>eVcent 
of those who profess the t'r^sfer goaj -achieve it. So this should 
not t)e a cause, for alarm. It is a characteristic of an institution 
, %hdt caters to a broad spectrum of tKe population, including the 
great lAdjority in the +ower socio^onomic groups who atten^col lege. 
- A higher proportion of transfersyight very^well indicate that %\\e • 
cofwmjni^ty college is failing to attract *large segments of people 
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frocB the lower socioeconomic^ group. 

As was pointed out above in terms^of the courses' that comprise 
the transfer.curricula the number of students enrolled in liberal 
arts, general education, humanities as measured by student credit hours 
far outnumber the students enrolled in occupational courses. * More- 
over occupati onal ' education majors contribute, a sizable ^hare of these 
student credit hours. And as the prestige of the occupations has. 
risen occupational majors have incl ud^d^.more liberal ^rts courses 
in their programs. As in Eells' time occupational education in the 
comnunity college "suggests or ou^ht to suggest mere than mere occupa- 
tional training [It] implies mo^e than mere trainipg for a oob, . 

important as\.that is. It implies a certain amount of general cultural 
education to make a [person] a fit member df his... group and of the 
society of which it >s a part" (Eells., 1941b, p. 7). 

Ttie danger to the transfer 'function lies* more in the growth of 
the community education movement tlian in the growth of occupational 
education. If in the interest* of the greater enrollments the colleges^ 
concentrate tfi>dr efforts on courses, activities, programs that have 
little or no currency in higher education students with aspirations 
beyond mere attendance will seek their education elsewhere. Instead 
of comprehensive community colleges the institutions will be catchall 
organizat ioas for those unable or not caring for a formal education 
in the much maligned traditional format. 

American^ may be overeducated, but this will not deter many 
from seeking. a formal education. Despite anti-i ntellectual ism'there 
Ms little evidence to suggest that the uneducated will be preferred 
to the "educated. Moreover, it is important, if the community college 
is to make possible the upward mobility of the disadvantaged to 
offer them transfer and occupational programs to achieve that objective. 
Community education programs are fifte for those who want enter^ 
tainment, hobby and self- improvement activities to fill their spare 
time,^ but these are not likeiy^o help the disadvantaged in "their 
efforts to get out of the depressed condition in which they. find 
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themselves.. Jhey need not a' modern Chautauqua; they need a formal 
-^-«<lucation leading to the certificate or degree required in so many 
occupations, blue collar, white collar or orofessional . 

In the community college today's balance between occupational and 
transfer programs is realistic in terms of th^ aptitude and economic 
. status%f ^der>ts«and in the light of society's efforts to con^erV^e 
resources by differentiating functions 'among its higher education 
institution^. A cas6 can be made that through occupational progtams 
.the conmunity college will foster more upward mobility than has been^ 
» true in the past. The occupational programs^may be the more viable 
first step toward upward mobility for those who cannot affbrd the 
long nonproductive time the four to $ix year collegiate programs^ entai^l . 
In the process of obtaining a technical or semi profess i/nalsk'i 11 the 
-r4fl4iv4dual is also exposed to liberal arts or general education 
offerings. It is difficul.t to escape the conclusion that this college 
experience* will help achieve 'upward mobility especially in the light 
of res'2arch which shows that children of college-educated parents . / 
are more likely to attend college than crhjldfen of non-college- 
educated parents and that there exists a direct relation between .the 
educational attainments of parents and students (Bowen, 19/7). - 

The ups and downs of enrollments in courses and programs are 
part of the'rhy.thm of education. Transfer education has probably 
reached its lowland occupational education its high. Thire is, ^ 
however, little 1 ikelihood.that transfer education ^wi'H regain the 
ascendancy it held up to the 1960s. .The societal and cultural values 
that Medsker mentioned as contributing to the low status of occupational 
education in the pre-1960 era seem to be attenuated or no longer potent 
deterrents to occupational enrollment. For the next five years 
enrollments in vocational education will at least equal enr^llmei^ 
in transfer education. Enrollments in both of 'them however may"^^ 
lower than enrollments in community, adult 'and developmental education. 
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